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THE LOTTERY PRIZE. 

The Lottery Prize, a story founded on fact. Written 
for the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. Sold 
at the Depository, No. 24 Cornhill, Boston. 

This is a very interesting history of a young man, 
who was ruined by drawing a prize ina Lottery. It 
may be readily seen that those who draw blanks are 
losers---and thus it is with the greater part of those 
who purchase lottery tickets—but that those who 
draw prizes are sufferers, may not be so clearly seen. 
The object of this little book is to show that this is the 
ease. Lewis Lincoln was an amiable youth, much 
beloved by his widowed mother. He was becoming 
religiously inclined, and in this gratified the pious 
feelings of her, who had long made him a subject of 
prayer. One evening, as he was returning home from 


_avestry meeting, he was met by Frank Allen, who 


advised him to purchase a lottery ticket; he declined; 
but after much importunity and false reasoning, he 
was prevailed upon to take it. It drewa prize of 
$3000. Frank then told him he must treat his friends 
for his good luck. This led to the habit of drinking. 
Soon after, he forsook the business in which he was 
engaged—-took a partner, and opened astore. Ina 
few months he found he was losing instead of gaining 
—changed his business for contractor of a line of sta- 
ges—had much leisure,—became dissipated—took to 
gambling, and, “the first limits -of vice being over- 
stepped, character is soon sacrificed—the heart of the 
taother broken—the health wasted! For what? To 
drink from the intoxicating cup; to forget duty; to 
blaspheme God; to stake fortune and happiness upon 
the dim chance of a successful card; to feel the alter- 
nate hope, anxiety, and eagerness for the throw of a 
single die, which may ruin forever; to see money, sum 
after sum, pass away from possession, while despair 
urges on the vain hope of recovering and winning.” 

“Thus it was with Lewis Lincoln. Hope and des- 
pair drew him deeper in guilt, until he could make no 
struggle to extricate himself; and suspicion grew grad- 
ually to certainty among his own friends, that his hab- 
its were, what they dreaded to believe, those of a 
gamester and toper.” 

‘The last time I saw Lewis Lincoln, he was raising 
eagerly to his lips the intoxicating glass, and I exclaim- 
ed, “‘is it indeed thus, Lewis?” ‘Yes, yes; I am gone, 
miserable—oh! that lottery ticket !—by it I have lost 
credit, character, and oh God! my hopes of heaven?»— 
Pressing his hand madly upon his brow, herushed from 
the house. 

“It was a quiet, mild, beautiful afternoon in autumn, 
nature was smiling in luxuriance and beauty, happy 
faces met my gaze, and childhood’s glad laugh re- 


sickened heart; the contrast was too striking with the | 
wretchedness and misery of Lewis Lincoln.” 











NARRATIVE. 








From the Ladies’ Museum. 
THE ESCAPE. 
“ Let the hawk stoop—his prey is flown.”* 
There are incidents in real life which so much | 
resemble the pictures drawn by fancy to amuse | 
the mind, that they are read only to wing the 





‘(heavy moments, and are remembered without 


profit or feeling. Such an one perhaps is now 
before us, but it is no less true for partaking of 
the colorings of fiction, To a mind formed and 
educated in the innocent retirements of rural life, 
and unversed in the depravity of the crowded city, 
there are occurrences which can scarcely be re- 
conciled with reality, but such are not less true for 
being comparatively unfrequent. 

In a retired situation, not far from the pleasant 
village of Roxborough, in Pennsylvania, a few 
years ago, lived a woman of dark and uncertain 
character, by thename of Marston. Shaded from 
the observation of the traveller, by a thick grove 
of poplars, and by clusters of the paper mulberry; | 
and cut off from a frequent intercourse with the 
village by fields and ditches, little could be known 
by the neighborhood ofthe transactions which took | 
place at this secluded cottage. Its possessor sys- 
tematically shunned all intercourse with the villa- 
gers, and took no pains to clear up the suspicions 
that were abroad as to her character, or to check 
their progress. 

One bright afternoon, a little before sunset, 
some sportsmen, who were on a visit to Roxbor- 
ough, from Philadelphia, while amusing them- 
selves in the neighborhood, observed a neat car- 
riage arive down the narrow lane that ledto Mrs. 
Marston’s—they walked along the hedge towards 
the house, and saw a gentleman of genteel ap- 
pearance hand a most beautiful and enchanting 
girl into a parlor from the vehicle. Her face was 
so nearly concealed beneath a large bonnet, that 
but a glimpse of it was caught, but that glimpse 
alone, and the angelic lightness and symmetry of 
her form, electrified our adventurers, and they re- 
tired silently resolved to fathom the mystery that 
had long hung about that dwelling, and gain an 
introduction to, and some knowledge of the lovely 
and bewitching young unknown. 

In pursuance oftheir plan, they went next morn- 
ing to Mrs.Marston’s. The old woman met them at 
the gate and gave them a reception so freezing, that 
they at once suspected strongly that something of 
villany was cloaked under the occurrences of the 
past day. They enquired after the visitors, but 
were informed that they had gone that morning to 
a distant friend’s, and that they were relatives of 
her’s from the north. This interview, however, 
determined them’to redouble their vigilance, and 
to stop at no obstacle to the accomplishment of 
their purpose. They accordingly laid regular, 
though secret siege to the house, and watched 
with eagle eye every movement within and with- 
out. They discovered that the old woman had 
deceived them, at least in part; the visitors were 
still there. They saw them walk together on the 
green in the thickest recess of the grove. They 
found the stranger, realized every dream of beau- 
ty a partial glance had before awakened; she 
seemed innocent, as she was young; she appeared 
happy, and she looked so artless and inexperienced 








and yet surrounded by so many suspicious circum- 


sounded upon mine ear; but I turned from all with a | 











stances—that they found themselves bewildered 


in conjecture. Her suiter, for so he appeared, 
(whether honorable or dishonorable, was more 
questionable, ) left her in the afternoon of the sec- 
ond day. When he was gone, she was discover- 
ed sitting at a window, and looking with an air of 


' disquietude towards the great road; they watched 


her, and saw her dissolved in tears. One of 
our adventurers, with his gun in hand, walked 
whistling along the fence, arfd, looking up, as if 
accidentally, caught her eye fixed a@xiously on 
him; he bowed, and paused; she beckoned him 
to stay a moment; and in a few minutes she threw 
out of the window a small piece of paper, sealed 
up, and written onthe back: 

‘*T am ruined unless you save me by taking 
this to my brother, J C , at No.—, Ches- 
nut-street, Philadelphia.” 

They partially knew the gentleman, and while 
one remained to act in case of emergency, the 
other proceeded directly to the city and obeyed 
the request. Mr. C. was startled when he read 
the note, and without waiting for a word of expla- 
nation: ‘‘ What,(he exclaimed,) Dermott a villain! 
Lucy in a den of infamy, subject to his power— 
ho! my pistols and horse!”” Theservants obeyed, 
and in ten minutes he galloped off towards the old 
Schuylkill bridge. Our messenger was left in 
mute astonishment behind, though he had been 
prepared for something like the scene he had wit- 
nessed. He made enquiry about Dermott, and 
learned that he was a married man whom Mr. C. 
had educated and recently taken into partnership 
in business; and he learned further, that Lucy C. 
had lately come to Philadelphia from the south, 
where her family resided, to spend a few months 
with her brother, and set out with Dermott to visit 
an uncle, whom she had never seen, an old man 
living a few miles from Roxborough. Having 
thus satisfied himself on these points, our gentle- 
man incognito, set out to return to the scene of 
action, the residence of Mrs. Marston. But we 
must go on before him, that our story may be 
brief. Mr. C. literally took the old woman’s cas- 
tle by storm, and released his sister, whom he 
found locked up in her chamber. At first he 
pushed her from him with indignation—but when 
she protested that she was yet innocent, with 
tears, and told her artless story—he pressed her 
to his bosom, and wept with her. She had been 
persuaded to stop at this house by Dermott, who 
said it was the residence of a relative of his; 
there he framed excuses to detain her all night— 
and next day before leaving her, he declared to 
her his brutal purpose, and gave her until ten at 
night to prepare herself for its accomplishment. 
The treacherous Mrs. Marston now consented to 
avoid the gathering storm by becoming an accom- 

lice in the punishment of the villain Dermott. 
Mr. C. concealed himself in his sister’s room.— 
The wretch came at the appointed hour, and pro- 
ceeded to insult the helpless victim of his artifice. 
In an instant the brother stood before him with a 
pistol at his breast. He was motionless and speech- 
less—and, falling on his knees submitted to be 
tied, hand and foot, in which situation he was 
thrown in a cart and driven that night to the city, 
where he was tried, condemned, and sentenced to 
the State Prison, in which he died before his term 
of service was complete. 

For the beautiful, the young, the innocent, and 
the helpless, this rude sketch contains a moral. 
To the transgressor, it speaks the language of 
warning. Let each remember it. 











Remarx.—To render good for evil is god-like; to 
render evil for evil is beast-like; to render evil for good 
is devil-like. 
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RELIGION. 





A MOTHER’S PRAYER, THE TRACT, AND POCKET 
BIBLE. 

Mr. L. is a young man of uncommon abilities. 
With much of that enthusiastic temperament, pe- 
culiar to the southern constitution, he possesses a 
disposition frank, generous, and social. Few young 
gentlemen have entered the world with advanta- 
ges equal to his. A mind highly cultivated, a 
conversational talent of a commanding order, to- 
gether with family connexions of extensive influence 
gave him a decided superiority over many ofthose 
with.whom he associated. His amiable disposi- 
tion, particularly, secured him an interest in the 
friendship of the youth of the neighborhood. 

It may easily be imagined, that the influence of 
such a youth is almost as extensive as his acquain- 
tance. Young men will have companions for their 
sports and their social hours; and the individual 
in whom genius, acQuirement, and manners unite, 
generally gives tone to the feeling, and direction 
to the conversation; his opinions are received and 
repeated, and his spirit imbibed. 

Mr. L., in the early part of his youth, had 
drunk deep from the stream of infidelity. Pursu- 
ing his studies at a distance from home, beyond 
the immediate control of parental authority, and 
surrounded with circumstances rather hostile to 
the influence of parental advice, he gradually for- 
got the pious lessons received from a godly moth- 
er, and finally succeeded in persuading himself 
that the Bible is priesicraft, and the holy tenden- 
cy of its doctrines, delusion. He returred to the 
parental roof, a fine looking, well educated young 
“gentleman, but a confirmed infidel. 

He illy concealed, from the solicitude of a mo- 
ther, the change of his opinions on the subject of 
religion. She trembled at the discovery. They 
mingled their tears, but while they wept together, 
pity for her weakness and superstitior, and indig- 
nation for the means which had first led her into the 
delusion, were the prominent feelings of his bosom. 

Months passed on. How he figured among | 
the gay and the vain, how his sentiments were re- 
ceived and respected by both male and female, 
need not here be mentioned; the extent of the in- 
jury which his infidelity has oceasioned, can nev- 
er in this life be unfolded. Yet in allthis, he was 
an affectionate son, andan amiable man; beloved | 
and caressed by all who enjoyed his acquain- | 
tance. The mother could not but rejoice in hav- 
ing a son, so high-minded and honorable, yet she | 





























could not but weep that his heart was wedded to|him to take. There it now stood; the pocket 


infidel principles. 


sed Saviour. The midnight hour witnessed her 


he rose and paced the floor. “Now for the first 


time, perhaps, in his life, he felt an anxious de-|in school,” continued Harry; ‘‘ what was the 
sire to look into a Bible. 


This one thought embittered | Bible from which in his boyhood, he had so often | father’s permission was given in earnest. 
all her joy; her son scornfully rejected her bles-| read to her. 


**I can’t see the use of being pent up, this way, 


But in his well fur-| sunshine made for, if not to bask in! And what 
nished library, that precious book was not to be| were the cherries made for, if not to be eaten! 
found. The pocket Bible, which he called his| But here we must stay, the best part of the 
own when a boy, was now in the book-case at his | day, and not look upon the clear blue sky. And 
mother’s residence. His mother had often urged | if we miss a word of our lessons, why we must be 
him to take it home, but no! he had no use for| thrashed for it. Poor John Bluster is having it 


such books. ‘‘I will send,” said he, quite loud, | now; and my turn will come next, I suppose. Oh! 
‘and borrow one. But no; that will expose my | I’d be a butterfly.” 
weakness. Yes,” catching at the thought sug-| I have written the very words that Harry utter- 


gested by the word last uttered, ‘‘ yes, it is weak-| ed, and my young readers will perceive how fool- 
ness, I will not submit to it. Have I not lived} ish they look in print. Indeed, I believe that 
satisfied with my principles?) What reason have | Harry himself will be ashamed of them, when he 
I now to distrust them? Strange that reading this | sees them. 
tract should so disturb my composure! I see how| Harry never had any great fondness for his 
it is, 1 am indisposed—have been unwell all the | book, and on a bright sun-shiny day, he was more 
morning—I will throw the tract aside, and think | averse to it than ever. He longed to be in the 
no more of these matters.” green woods, searching for berries, or standing on 
But the tract was not to be put off in this man-|the pebbly beach, and skipping the stones over 
ner; it had seized on the spirit of a stubborn sin-|the smooth water. When told to get his lesson, 
ner; it grappled with his infidel principles. It| he would fix his eyes upon his book, but permit 
gave no ground; the contest was long and serious. | his thoughts to wander far away from the subject 
The tract was read over once more, and it tri-| before him. 
umphed. ‘‘Yes,” said he,‘*I will have a Bible.”| One night, Harry came home, and laid his 
He recollected the pocket Bible at his mother’s. | complaints before his father. The idle boy tried 
He thought too, that it was possible to obtain this | to convince him, that there was no use of schools; 
Bible without exciting suspicion in his mother’s| and said that he should be much happier, if he had 
family. For this purpose he stepped over to her| no lessons to get. Mr. Ramble heard his son’s 
residence. reasoning with patience, and was about to expose 
The pertubation of mind discovered itself in his the folly and childishness of them, when another 
countenance, which alarmed the fears of the mo-| plan entered his mind. He remembered that ex- 
ther for the health of a son, who had caused her| perience was better than precept, and determined 
so much solicitude. Eager were her inquiries as}to give Harry a practical lesson, which might 
to his health; and his replies that he was well, | convince him that he was in the wrong. The in- 
had no tendency to remove her fears. The sole | dulgent parent then addressed his son in the follow- 
object of Mr. L. in paying this visit, was secretly | ing words. 
to secure the pocket Bible; several anxious glan-| , ‘‘ Well Harry, you have made a discovery. 
ces, therefore, were directed to the book case. | Here for these thousand years, the good people of 
These glances, observed by the mother, gave a| the world have been doing, what you have found 
different turn to her thoughts. She looked, for a|to be wholly unnecessary. They have worked, 
moment, intently at his countenance—could it be | when they would have enjoyed themselves better, 
possible? The idea did force itselfupon her mind, | if they had remained idle. Schools have been es- 
and she almost sunk under it. Could it be possi-| tablished, when there was no use for them; and 
ble that the Spirit of God had found her lost child, | boys have been made to study, when they would 
and that he was now operating upon his heart? | be happier, if there were no such thing as study. 
Hope and fear were too strong in her bosom.—| You are a bright boy, Harry; come hither. You 
Like Joseph, she left the room, in order to give|shall prove by your own example, what you say is 
way to a burst of feeling. Pious mothers of infi-|true. You shall leave school this very day.— 
del sons alone are capable of judging of her emo-| You shall follow your own pleasure. You shall 
tions at this time. She knew that herson had re-| not be pent up from the sunshine in a dark room. 
fused to have a Bible in his house. Those anxious} You shall roam in the open air, and pluck the 
glances did give rise to the idea that he had come | bright flowers, and lay at full length on the frag- 
for the Bible, which she had many times urged|rant grass. Harry, you shall be a butterfly.” 
For a long time, Harry could not believe that his 
When 
satisfied, however, that he might leave school if 
After giving vent to her tears, the tears of hope and | he wished to, he clapped his hands with joy! He 


tears and prayers for the conversion of her un-| fear, and after having poured out her soul before | thought that he should now be the happiest crea- 


godly child. 
throne of grace, her infidel son. But it seemed 
that God would not answer her prayers. 


fear that her son was given up to a reprobate mind. 


Mr. L., after having been at home a few|now a member of a Gospel church. He repented 
months, married and settled on his own plantation, | in sack-cloth and ashes his former hostility to Je- 


near the residence of his mother. He now became 
more domestic in his habits, more grave and seri- 
ous in his deportment, but continued an avowed 
advocate of infidelity. 


One day, in a musing frame of mind, walking; is now doubly so, by his walk and conversation, 
around his mill-pond, his glance fell on a leaf of| in advocating the doctrines of the Gospel. 


paper near the edge of the water. He carelessly 
picked it up, and a few steps further he picked up 
two or three more. 
complete tract, which, perhaps, the winds, of heav- 
en had blown to that spot. Having arranged the 
separate leaves, as he walked he read. Becom- 
ing interested, he read the tract through. The 
little thing spoke of God, it spoke of the Bible, it 
spoke of eternity. Again he readit; and feelings 
awoke in his bosom, which he thought had been 
annihilated. Having arrived at his house, he again 
read the tract. He paused and thought—he 
deeply thought— If this be all true what ? 
The idea was too awful, he could not pursue it; 





Never did she forget before the | 


Fre-| son was gone—she sprang toward the book-case— | went down into the parlor. 
quently her heart almost yielded to despair, for| the pocket Bible was gone. 


He now had in his hand a} _ 


God, she recovered in some degree her composure. | ture alive. He spent the rest of the day in idleness, 
Again, like Joseph, she entered the room—her| and the next morning arose at a late hour, and 
He there contented 
himself with a cold breakfast, and then tried to 
I have the happiness of adding, that Mr. L. is| think of some amusement for the day. The fore- 
noon was spent by Harry in swinging on a high 
gate; but, it unfortunately happened, that just as 
isus of Nazareth; and inthe course of some weeks, | he was going to jump off, the hinges of the gate 
|he found peace in believing in the Saviour, whom] broke, and down it came upon him to the ground. 
/he had so scornfully rejected. If he was once| He limped away into the house, but concealed his 
zealous in scattering the poison of infidelity, he} pain from his parents. Afler dinner, he collecteda 
little pile of stones, and stood up to throw them at a 
mark. He had continued this sport but a little 
while, when one of the stones glanced, and in- 
stead of reaching the mark, took a peep into the 
kitchen window, and — a pane of glass. Har- 
ae nee ry felt rather sorry at this accident, which spoiled 
” phen Riparian his afternoon’s play. He went to bed an an 
ea ae early hour, but did not rise any earlier than he 
**]’d be a butterfly!” Such were the words eal . . 
: rose the morning before. The third day of his 
pai ergen-wicd agi ss — liberation from school, was a aon to 
out upon the green fields and rustling trees. A apr eages Beg pce —e » meet 
bright butterfly was fluttering among leaves under | ® _— , ~ ae 





{Pastor's Journal. 











____ THE NURSERY. 








; ; ; d bull, running aud leaping towards him. 

his eye; and on one side hung.a cage, with a a . 

Canary bird in it.—Harry looked at the bird and ore ager a hers Ages — in rer | 

then at the butterfly, and he decidedly preferred aor “6 i , : P 
roaring and plunging, and levelling his horns.— 





























the lot of the latter. 
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‘ come convinced,” said he, ‘‘ of my folly. 
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Harry was so frightened, that he could not see 
the path before him. He stumbled and fell intoa 
ditch. The bull leaped right over his head, and 
went on his way. an felt grateful for his es- 
cape, but found himself in a situation, that was 
not very comfortable. He was up to his should- 
ers in mud and water, and he was afraid to get 
out even if he had been able to; because the bull 
might chase him again. There he remained for 
several hours, till at last the owner of the bull 
happening to pass by, took him out from the ditch. 
Unfortunate Harry! I recollect, that I met him 
as I was returning from school. He was walking 
along at a curious pace, and his arms were stretch- 
ed apart, so that the water might drip from them 
upon the ground. His shoes were gone, and his 
stockings were covered with slime. His ceunte- 
nance was sad, and he was evidently not in good hu- 
mor. ‘When he got home, his affectionate mother 
was quite alarmed at his appearance. But I 
heard his father tell him, ‘‘ that he looked like any 
thing but a butterfly.” He was taken good care 
of, and put to bed. 

The next day, Harry resolved to keep near the 
house, and not venture forth into the fields. He 
climbed up a cherry-tree, which was bending 
with its ruby burden, and there seated himself to 
pass the day in feasting. He devoured so many 
cherries, that he did not feel an appetite for din- 
ner, and as the weather was very warm, he lean- 
ed his head against the trunk of the tree, and fell 
asleep. He was awakened, by a sudden and vio- 
lent fall. The branch on which he sat, had given 
way, and dropped him on the ground. The fami- 
ly were startled by his screams, and coming out, 
they found him considerably bruised. He was 
taken into the house, and it was found that the 
fall had not only injured him, but that the cher- 
ries had made him sick. A physician was sent 
for. Harry was obliged to take medicine. He 
became quite unwell. Aa 

Four days after this accident, I visited Harry | 
in his chamber. He was nearly recovered, and, 
to my surprise, I found him reading. He wel- 
comed me, and told me that he was anxious to get 
well, so that he might go to school. ‘I ee be- 

t is 
by industry and study alone, that men become 
great and esteemed. And, do you know, that I) 
used to enjoy myself more in the one little hour 
Between our school hours, than I have done du- 
ring the whole time that I have stayed away? I 
pray to heaven that my folly may be forgiven.” 

Mr. Ramble witnessed with pleasure his son’s 
reformation. Harry again became a member of 
our school; and he is now at the head of his class. 
He often says, that there is no pleasure like that, 
which arises from the fulfilment of duty. And 
next to the duty of gratitude to our Creator, he 
places that of exerting, in a useful and virtuous 
way, the talents, which he has bestowed on us. 

{Parley’s Magazine. 
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DISCIPLINE. 














Ry the Author of the white Kitten with a black nose. 

For many days Charles was confined to his 
chamber and part of them to his bed; he had, be- 
sides, the anguish of seeing Caroline who was 
constantly with him, with her arm bound up; for 
she had suffered slightly by the blaze of her gown. 
All this was a severe trial, and Mrs. Barton felt 
it so; but she was too wise and too humble a 
Christian, to lament afflictions that might be the 
means of so much good. Her chdren could not 
but think deeply on the subject. ‘Oh, mama,” 
said Caroline ingenuously, ‘‘ how apt we are to 
deceive ourselves. I really thought, when I in- 
sisted upon staying to see what Charles was 
about, that I was doing it from good motives; but 
now I must Potatbse. Te that I did it in part to 
vex him, because he ordered us out of the garden 
in such an overbearing manner; but then, again, 
I really think I was afraid of him when I smelt 


‘*And what,”’ said her mother, ‘*‘ was your mo- 
tive when you pushed away the Jadder?” 

‘* Why, in the first place,’’ replied Caroline, 
**T thought it would be a good trick upon them; 
and then I thought it would keep them from mis- 
chief.” 

** We have all suffered too severely by your 
good trick,” said Mrs. Barton, ‘‘ for me to say 
one word in reproach. I have seldom known 
tricks to turn out well; I think they become mon- 
keys much better than creatures endowed with 
feeling and reason.” 

Charles’s situation required the most devoted 
attention; his wounds and bruises were poulticed 
and bandaged every hour or two, and he could not 
be moved without great pain. As he was a large 
boy, Mrs. Barton thought it necessary that one of 
the men-seryants should move him; but after two 
or three trials, he was obliged to beg that his 
nurse would do it. As he began to grow better, 
his spirits seemed to be more and more depressed. 
Frequently, when his mother, or Caroline, or 
even the family domestics, were attending to his 
wants, the tears would start into his eyes. At 
length, he exclaimed, ‘* What a fool I was to think 
men knew more than women; I would not give 
one woman for ten men.” ‘* When you are sick, 
you mean, Charles,” said Caroline, laughing.— 
‘*I mean always and forever,” said Charles. 
**Women are of a great deal more use in the 
world than men.” | ‘* You forget, Charles,”’ said 
Caroline, ‘‘that we could not build ships, and go 
up to the top of the masts, or shoe horses. There 
are a thousand things that we cannot do.” 

‘*Then I think,” said Charles, after a pause, 
‘*men ought to be the servantsof women. Don’t 
you think so, mamma?” added he, appealing to 
Mrs. Barton, who had sat quietly at work, now 
and then smiling at his enthusiasm. 

‘* No, Charles,” replied she, ‘‘I think they 
ought to be just what they are, their friends and 
protectors. They can mutually assist each other; 
and it is no proof of sense or good feeling for either 
side to be claiming superiority.” 

‘* Since I have been shut up here, I see how 
many follies I was daily commiting,” said Charles. 

‘*If you see your errors, how thankful you 
ought to be for this confinement,” replied Mrs. 
Barton— ‘Our Heavenly Father takes many 
ways of bringing us to himself; and often my dear 
Charles, it is by affliction.” 

**T have often heard that said, mother; but 
I don’t understand it. How can the spraining 
my ankle, or breaking my collar-bone, make me 
better?” ‘* You just now said,” replied his 
mother, “‘that you began to see how many fol- 
lies you were daily committing; had you been 
in full health and engaged in play, do you think 
you would have reflected so seriously upon your 
errors? You must not suppose that suffering, 
or sickness, or broken bones, or trouble in any 
form, necessarily makes us better. It is only 
the means of making us better. God gives us the 
opportunity, and leaves us at libertysto improve it 
or not. He sends us our daily bread, but he does 
not compel us to eat it. Do you understand what 
I mean?” 

‘* Yes, mother, I now can understand that 
adversity is a blessing, if we choose to make it 
so.’ ‘Certainly, my dear; if, when you get 
well you find yourself more wise, more reasona- 
ble, more contented, and more happy, you will 
be willing to acknowledge that your confinement 
was a blessing.” ‘‘If 1 should, mamma; but I 
don’t believe I shall.”—‘*And why no:?” 

‘*Qh, mother, I have one jault that I never, 
never shall get the better of. I have made a 
thousand good resolutions, but as soon as ever 
any thing, or any body makes me angry, they all 
vanish. When I think what my ungovernable pas- 
sions may lead me to, I sometimes almost wish I 
was dead.” 

‘This is sinfnl,” said his mother; ‘and is 
only another form of passion. You are impa- 





gunpowder.” 


tient at your’ own follies, and yet not willing to 
amend them.” 





“I certainly will try, mother. Can you re- 
commend any way to me? I am very wretched, 
when I think how near I came to destroying poor 
Caroline.” 

** Have you, ever, when you felt your temper 
beginning to rise, tried to count twenty, or te re- 
peat the letters of the alphabet?” 

“If they would stop to think of that,” said Car- 
oline, involuntarily, *‘they would not fly into such 
passions as Charles does.” 

The color suddenly rose into Charles’s cheeks. 
**T did not mean to offend you,” said Caroline; 
**but you know you were just saying” —‘‘ I know 
what I was saying,” replied Charles, hastily ;— 
** but if we know we have faults, it isnot pleasant 
to have others talk about them.” ‘It is, how- 
ever, what you should be willing to submit to, my 
son, if you are heartily desirous of curing your 
fault. Caroline spoke thoughtlessly, it is true; 
but you will do well to improve all such opportu- 
nities of practising self-command. I would recom- 
mend jp you, every night to think over the 
events of the past day—how many faults you 
have committed, and how you might have avoid- 
ed them.” 


‘*T have a thousand times,” said Charles; ‘but 
that don’t do any good.” . 

‘Perhaps you have neglected the most im- 
portant part of my remedy. It is to implore the 
assistance of your Heavenly Father to keep you 
from evil.” 

‘* Mother,” said Charles, ‘‘ why was such a 
head-strong temper given me? J did not make 
my mind.” ‘*That is true, my son; but you 
make your own habits. If you made earnest and 
constant endeavors to govern your temper, it 
would not trouble you so much. God has given 
you reason strong enough to control your passions; 
and if you do not use it, ’tis your own fault.” ‘I 
know God is good and wise,’’ said Charles; ‘‘but 
if I was not naturally so passionate, it would be 
better for me.” 

** IT do not think so,” replied his mother. ‘‘ If 
you overcome temptations, you will be a wiser 
and a happier man, than if you never had any 
temptations to overcome; and if you humbly re- 
member that you attain the. victory by the assis- 
tance of your Heavenly Father, you will be better 
fitted to be an angel.” 

*« The passions are sometimes compared to the 
winds, that waft a vessel along. When they are 
gentle and favorable, they are vastly preferable to 
a calm; but when they come like a whirlwind, the 
vessel is often wrecked.” [Juvenile Miscellany. 
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JULIA A. PARSONS. 

Julia A. Parsons died November 1831, aged 
11 years. She had resided in Hartford and 
been a member of the Sabbath school in the cen- 
tre church. The instructions of her teacher seem 
not to have been lost upon her, but like the drop- 
pings of the dew, to have nourished the silent 
growth of religion in her heart. Her friends are 
not able to trace her religious impressions to any 
marked point, but recollect that she was charac- 
terized by an early and habitual reverence for the 
Sabbath, that she was unusually attentive to. 
preaching, and when quite a little child often re- 
membered something ofthe sermon to relate to 
her mother. If she noticed any levity among 
other children during divine service, she would 
inquire if it was not wicked for them to play at 
meeting, and seemed much grieved whenever she 
heard profane language. When about nine years 
old, she was particularly affected by reading the 
memoirs of Nathan Dickerman, and from that 
time there was a more observable seriousness in 
her deportment. So great was her interest in this 
book, that after having read it herself, she solici- 
ted another member of the family to permit her to 
read it aloud to her, as if desirous that others 
should share the delight which its perusal 











afforded her. On one occasion being sent u 


stairs to play with the children of the family where 
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she lived, she proposed to them to go to their 
grand-mother’s and request her to pray with them, 
to which they were not inclined, but by her solici- 
tations were prevailed upon to do. Though re- 
tiring and reserved as became a child of her years, 
her Sabbath school teacher discovered in her a 
remarkable tenderness of conscience, and observ- 
ed that while on the other members of her class 
no apparent impression was made by her conver- 
sation, she never spoke to Julia of the concerns 
of her soul without seeing the tears come to her 
eyes. Some months previous to her death, she 
left Hartford, and went to live in W in a fam- 
ily where her mother was at that time resi- 
ding. In this family there was a little girl of her 
own age. One Sabbath afternoon when she and 
her mother were together in her chamber, this lit- 
tle girl came in. Julia requested her to sing 
hymns, but she not seeming disposed to do so, 
Julia’s mother left the room, thinking the child 
might be prevented from singing by her presence. 
After the girls had remained together a considera- 
ble time, she returned to see how they wtre em- 
ployed, but on opening the door saw that they 





were standing close together by the window, Julia | 


having her arm around her companion’s neck. 
They were engaged in earnest conversation, and 
both in tears. She closed the door, unobserved 
by them, and returned down stairs; but as it grew 
dark, and the children did not appear, she wert 
again to the room and found both kneeling at the 
bedside, and Julia engaged in prayer: when her 
mother afterwards questioned her, she said she 
had been talking to L. and trying to persuade her 
to set out to serve the Lord with her. 

Not long after this, her health which for a con- 
siderable time had not been good, began rapidly 
to decline. Her mother found it necessary to 
leave her employment, that she might be at liberty 
to devote her time to her sick child. Shehad borne 
the illness which had been gradually undermining 
her constitution, in so quiet and uncomplaining a 
manner, that the extent of its ravages were not 

“suspected until the period in which medical assis- 
tance might have been availing was past. When 
she first came to E , she was able to walk 
from one room to another, but her strength wasted 
very fast, and speaking had become so difficult to 
her, that she frequently remained silent for hours. 
The copy of Hymns for Infant Minds which her 
Sabbath school teacher had given her, she kept 
constantly in her hand or under her pillow. The 
first hymn, the prayer for a child in sickness, and 
the hymn for children at a Sabbath school, were 
among those of which she was particularly fond. 
She often requested her mother to read to her 
from the Bible. To her older sister who came to 
see her, she spoke affectionately of attending to 
the concerns of her soul, and Christian friends 
who conversed with her were led to believe that 
her heart had been renewed and that she was pre- 
pared for death. When questioned upon the sub- 
ject, she said she should like to get well if it was 
God’s will, but was not afraid to die. Two or 
three days before her death, her two little broth- 
ers came to sce her. She could speak only in a 
whisper and was not able to say much to them, 
but as they were going away she desired her mo- 
ther to call them back, put her arms around the 
neck of each, kissed them and bade them a most 
affectionate farewell. In about four weeks from 
the time in which her disorder first excited serious 
alarm, it finished its work. Her death was peace- 
ful and almost her last words were to request her 
mother and other relatives who surrounded her dy- 
ing bed not to weep for her. 

hus quietly little Julia fell asleep, leaving her 
friends comforting reason to believe that she slept 
in Jesus. 

Happy are those children who choose the good 
path. They have nothing to fear from the chan- 
ges and sorrows of life—they have nothing to fear 
in death. Dear children who may cast your eyes 
on this short account, will you not make this bles- 
sed choice? Will you not seek God early that he 
may spread the protecting shield of his love around 





you, and hide you from every evil under the covert 
ofhis wings. Then will you be able to say and feel, 
} ‘ What sorrows may my steps attend 
I never can foretell-- 
But if the Lord will be my friend, 
I know that all is well.” [Springfield Gazette. 








BENEVOLENCE. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

The Little Children of the ‘“‘ Female Beneficent 
Society,”” in Hartford, Ct. 

In Hartford, where the Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb is situated,—there are some poor little 
girls who can hear and speak, but whose parents 
are unable or unwilling to maintain them. There 
are also some kind ladies there, who pity them, 
and are willing to take care of them. First of 
all, they require the parents to sign a paper, by 
which they consent to give up the entire charge 
of them to this Society of Ladies. Then the chil- 
dren are taken to a comfortable and pleasant 
house, where they have a plenty of wholsome 
food, and neat and plain clothes. A woman is al- 
ways with them, to take care of them, and see 
that they bebave well. She keeps school for 
them every day, and teaches them to read and 
spell, sew and knit, repeat and sing hymns. They 
also attend Sunday-school, and receive religious 
instruction. When they are old enough to earn 
their own living, they are bound out in respectable 
families, until the age of eighteen. But the ladies 
who ‘have protected them in their tender years, 
still regard them with interest, and generally have 
had the satisfaction of seeing them useful, happy, 
and respected. They have had 56 under their 
care, since the commencement of the Society.— 
At present, there are thirteen promising little 
girls with their Matron, obedient, industrious and 
contented. ; 

A short time since, was the Annual Meeting of 
the members of the Beneficent Society. A good 
|clergyman attended, and implored the Divine 
Blessing upon their designs and labors. Seated 
on a bench, beneath the pulpit, were the thirteen 
little girls. They were dressed -alike, in blue 
calico frocks, white cambrick vandykes, and straw 
bonnets tied with a blue riband. They behaved 
with great propriety, and after the business of the 
meeting was transacted, sang with sweet voices 
severa) hymns. Among them was the following: 

We do not for our homes repine, 
Nor mourn a parent’s care, 
So kindly shelter’d from the storm, 
Ani nurtur’d as we are. 
Instructed from the ways of sin 
To turn our early feet, 
And taught how truth and goodness make 
A lot of labour sweet. 
The bounteous friends who deign to guide 
Our steps in paths of peace, 
Must never be by us forgot 
Till life and memory cease;— 
But daily when we kneel in prayer, 
We'll ask of Him above, 
To shed tis blessing on their souls 
For all their deeds of love. 
Hartford, Ct. June, 1833. 











L. H. S. 
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The Bird’s Nest. 

We have a story to tell of little Sarah Jones. She 
lived about a thousand miles from Cincinnati, and not 
far from the great Atlantic ocean. When about nine 
years old, she went out into the meadow, and des- 
troyed a bird’s nest. She broke the eggs, and pulled 
the nice little nest all to pieces. Her mother found it 
out. She called Sarah to her, and told her she had 
done a very bad thing—that God made the birds, to 
build nests in the meadows, and that he would punish 
those that troubled them. Sarah began tocry. She 
felt very guilty. All the week, she wassad. When 
she went to Sunday school the next Sabbath, her teach- 
er saw her trouble. She inquired of Sarah what ailed 
her. Sarah told her teacher how she had felt, and how 
wicked she had been. Her teacher told her that God 
was merciful, that he would forgive her if she repen- 
ted of her sins and trusted in Christ, and prayed 








aw 


to him. A little while after this, Sarah’s father 
went out about four o’clock in the morning. He saw 
something unusual down by the stone wall. Before 
going near, he heard a low sweet voice. At last, he 
discovered that it was his little Sarah, on her knees, 
Praying God to forgive her sins. 

e believe God heard her prayers. She became 
quite happy in thinking of God, joined the church soon 
after, and when we left that country, was trying to do 
good to others. [ Cincinnati Journal. 





Sabbath School Anecdotes, 


A young man not long since heedlessly made his 
way into the place where a Sabbath school was kept. 
He began to boast of having never been so foolish as to 
attend a Sabbath school. veral of the teachers and 
scholars were present, and a certain passage of scrip- 
ture was quoted by one of the teachers. He affirmed 
no such passage could be found in the Bible. A little 

irl present said, ‘ I think it is in the Bible, and I will 

nd it.? She immediately turned to it, and read it, re- 
marking at the same time, ‘ I don’t wonder you can’t 
tell what is in the Bible, if you never went toa Sabbath 
school.’—S. S. Treasury. 


‘* Can you send these to some place where they will 
do good?” said a little girl in the Sabbath school to 
her teacher, presenting at the same time two Testa- 
ments. ‘*I think I can,” replied the teacher; ‘but 
where did you getthem?” ‘I bought them,” said 
the little girl ‘“‘with my money.” On inquiry,the teach- 
er learned that her father had told her, if she would 
not use sugar in her tea or coffee, he would give her 
three cents a week, and it should be her own money 
to do what she pleased with. She denied herself the use 
of sugar, and laid up her cents until she had enough to 
purchase the two ‘Testaments. [2d. 








A Proor or Penitence.—The Tyne Iron Company 
have given a donation of 51. to the Gateshead Dispen- 
sary. The company had received the 5l. in the fol- 
lowing anonymous letter:—*‘ Fourteen years ago, I 
was a workman in your Lymington works, and was 
in the habit of pilfering little trifling things, only a 
pennyworth ata time. I have got converted to God, 
through the Wesleyan ministry, and they teach that 
restitution is necessary to salvation. God has pardon- - 
ed me; and I hope you will dothe same. My con- 
science tells me, I must have taken at differeut times, 
tothe amount of 40s., and I am told money, at interest, 
doubles itself in fourteen years. I enclose you 51., 
hoping that you will never oppose the Wesleyan 
Methodists.—23rd May, 1832.°°----Newcastle Courant. 





Eartuty Vicissitupes.—-Daily experience witness- 
eth the world’s vicissitudes. ‘There are some who are 
raised from obscurity to grandeur. Darius descended 
from a servant; Willigis, archbishop of Mentz, was the 
son of a wheelwright; the father of Sir Francis Drake 
was a Vicar in indigent circumstances; Joseph from 
the prison, and David from the sheepfold, were raised 


‘| to eminent dignities; while on the other hand, Haman, 


Nebuchadnezzar, Bajazet, Belisarius, and we may 
add, in more modern times, Napoleon Bonaparte, were 
stripped of their honors and reduced to wretchedness 
and misery. Lecror. 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
‘*Istt well with the child?--And she answered it is well.” 
2d Kings, iv; 26. 
** Ts it well with the child?”—And she answer’d, “ tis 
But I gaz’d on the mother who spake, _[ well.” 
For the tremulous tear as it burst from its cell 
Bade a doubt in my bosom awake. 
And I mark’d that the bloom from those features hai 
So late in their loveliness rare, [fled, 
And the hue of the watcher that bends o’er the dead 
Was settling in-pensiveness there. 
‘© Ts it well with the child?”—And she answer’d “ tis 
But I thought of its beauty and grace, well.” 
When the tones of its laughter did tunefully swell 
In affection’s delighted embrace; 
And through thegr long fringe, as it rose from its sleep, 
Its eye beamed a rapturous ray, 
And I wonder’d that silence was brooding so deep 
O’er the home of a being so gay. 
s¢ Ts it well with the child ?”-—-And she said ‘‘i¢ is well:” 
It hath tasted of sickness and pain, 
Of the pang, and the groan, and the gasp it might tell, 
But it never will suffer again. 
In my dreams; as an angel it stands by my side 
4 the garments of glory and love, 
And I hear its glad lays to the Saviour who died, 
Mid the choir of the blessed above. L. H. S. 








